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AN ORIENTATION TO THE STUDY OF PERCEPTION? 


N reading the ‘‘Novum Organum”’ of Francis Bacon, one is im- 
pressed with the author’s feeling of discontent with the method 
of intellectual inquiry employed by those who had preceded him, and 
with his intense eagerness to inaugurate a new point of departure. 
Bacon’s attitude toward the deductive method of the middle ages was 
not so much one of fault-finding as one frankly recognizing that the 
course of syllogistic reasoning had spent itself, that further progress 
in that direction was impossible. The deductive method, in its ex- 
haustive application to the subject-matter at hand, had extracted all 
of the content which that subject-matter contained. Further advance 
and progress was possible only by the discovery of a new subject- 
matter, and for that discovery a new method and a new point of 
departure were necessary. When a situation ceases any longer to 
yield results, the practical thing to do is to quit the situation; when 
progress in a given direction is no longer possible, the obvious thing 
to do is to change the direction. 

The situation in contemporary philosophy presents an outlook in 
many respects analogous to that represented by Bacon. A certain 
method of approach has for a very long time been dominant in 
philosophical analysis. This method has, with great rigor and con- 
sistency, been applied to the subject-matter which has been of interest 
to the reflective thinking of modern times. Certain very definite 
suppositions have been made, and those suppositions have been worked 
through in a most exhaustive manner. The controlling assumptions 
of modern thinking have been applied with a thoroughness that is 
commendable, but with a conclusion that is amazing. We find in the 
end that a rigorous application of our premises has tended to multiply 
rather than to solve problems. It has resulted in confusion rather 
than clarity. The conclusion is even being driven home to us that 
not only have many of our problems thus far defied solution, but that 
they are in the very nature of the case insoluble. They are actually 

1 Read at the fortnightly conference of the officers and students of the de- 
partment of philosophy of Columbia University, on November 17, 1913. 
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being set down as persistent. Philosophy concerns itself not merely 
with existence and subsistence, but with persistence. 

But if philosophy is to be productive and progressive, it must con- 
cern itself with more than the hereditary transmission of acquired 
problems. It is just the unsatisfactory character of the conclusions of 
modern philosophy, just the nature of the problems with which it 
deals, that suggests the requirement of a new point of departure. 
Reid once intimated, touching the skepticism of Hume, that it is just 
the absurdity of the conclusions which shows the falsity of the 
premises. There are many indications at present that a new point 
of departure is in a process of formation, a point of departure not 
directed back on old assumptions with a view to a more thorough 
application or further revision and refinement, but a point of depar- 
ture freed from the old assumptions of the past and unencumbered 
with the dead weight of tradition. It is being borne in upon us from 
many sides that there is going on around us a philosophical renais- 
sance. One who is at all sensitive to the trend of the times feels that a 
transformation is being effected, a transformation issuing in an en- 
tirely new method of approach. This current methodology is applied, 
not to a refutation of old theses in their old context, but to the formu- 
lation of new problems in a new context. It does not fight the past. 
It is content to let it alone. Questions of a certain nature, it does not 
strive to answer, it never asks them; problems of a definite kind, it 
does not attempt to solve, it suppresses them. 

But it is the topic of perception which is the subject of this paper. 
In considering this topic I should like to indicate very clearly my 
main interest and purpose. The treatment is to be largely historical 
in character. An historical sketch is not undertaken, however, with 
any belief that a knowledge of the various senses in which the term 
perception has been employed will help us to tell what perception is. 
My interest is neither in the rigor of psychological analysis nor in the 
preciseness of logical definition. The main purpose of the paper is 
not an attempt to state what perception is, but to use the topic of per- 
ception to illustrate the necessity for a new point of departure in 
philosophical analysis. An analysis of certain representative histor- 
ical accounts of perception is undertaken with the following ques- 
tions in mind: Just what, in specific instances, was the problem of 
perception taken to be? Why was it a problem? What was the 
situation in which the problem arose? What were the motives and 
interests which forced the problem into prominence? 

I shall cite only one example of the treatment of perception from 
Greek philosophy, that of Democritus. From an investigation, 
largely inductive, Democritus concludes that matter in motion is an 
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adequate conception for the explanation of the facts of the world and 
of experience. On such an assumption, he explains the fact of per- 
ception by the doctrine of effluences. I may not be able literally to 
take over the cold which you are suffering from, but germs of that 
cold may enter my body, and I may, as we say, catch it. And so 
for perception, the object does not enter into my body, nor does my 
body go out to the object, but the object may send off minute images 
of itself, and those may impinge on my eye with the result that I 
may say that I catch a perception in quite as literal a sense as I 
say that I catch a cold. 

There is something very genuine in this theory of Democritus. 
The problem grows out of the subject-matter. It may be necessary 
to explain the meaning of the statement that a problem is a problem 
of the subject-matter. This I shall do by a rough characterization 
rather than by precise definition. An empirical situation which for 
the time is an object of investigation may present certain difficulties 
in response to certain demands which are made of the situation. If 
those demands grow out of the situation, they give rise to problems 
of the subject-matter. So long as a problem is kept within the con- 
text in which it occurs, and is expressive of a difficulty inherent in 
the context, it is a problem of the context. When I abstract it from 
the situation and consider it with respect to foreign subjects, or 
when I import into the situation other demands which are expres- 
sive of foreign interests, then the problem is no longer one of the 
subject-matter. 

But to return to Democritus, we have, to start with, matter in 
motion and the void. The empirical situation is that I, a bit of 
matter here, establish communication with the chair, a bit of matter 
over there. Now, how, on his assumptions, is that possible? This 
is a genuine problem of the subject-matter. And for the solution 
of it, no hypothesis is invented, no deus ex machina is brought in. It 
is solved in terms of the assumptions which give rise to it, and is at 
all points kept within the context in which it arises. 

When we turn to modern philosophy, the first thing that strikes 
us is the revolution in its point of departure. The Greeks began 
with the physical world and they discovered that perception is some- 
thing which happens in that world. The moderns begin with the 
world of the inner life, and from a theory of knowledge work out- 
wards to a physical world. For Aristotle things primarily are, and 
there is a science which is the science of being. Secondarily it is dis- 
covered that things not only are, but that they are knowable. But 
knowledge is something which arises in a world of fact. For the 
moderns it is the other way around, a world of fact is something that 
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is discovered, if discovered at all, through the medium of a theory of 
knowledge. 

This fact is of tremendous significance in its relation to a theory 
of perception. It is one thing to begin with a world of fact and to 
discover that within that world perception is an event. It is alto- 
gether a different thing to begin with perceptual processes and to 
conclude that those processes yield a world of fact. In the former 
case perception takes its place as a natural happening; in the latter 
ease the world of fact is under the dictation and control of a theory 
of knowledge. The outer world is there only by courtesy. It exists 
under the shadow and protection of consciousnes. The modern ideal- 
ist has often said, give me consciousness and I will explain the 
world. But he begins by asking for consciousness. Might it not be 
better to begin without asking for anything, but to start with what 
we have, and attempt to give some sort of a consistent account of 
our possession ? 

In the forefront of modern philosophy, as one who more than any 
other has entrenched certain conceptions into our modes of think- 
ing, stands John Locke. He uses the word perception in two senses. 
It stands for the act of perceiving, the operation involved; and 
then it stands for the content perceived, for the product of the 
operation. Perception considered as act is used by Locke in a very 
broad sense to include all so-called cognitive acts. ‘‘Having ideas 
and perception,’ are for Locke the same thing. ‘‘The two great 
and principal actions of the mind,”’’ he says, ‘‘are these two: percep- 
tion, or thinking; and volition, or willing.’’* He includes, as he him- 
self says, even more than thinking. Thinking, as he defines it, is an 
active process involving voluntary attention. Perception is this and 
more. It spans the territory of mental process from the highest acts 
of thinking involving voluntary attention down to ‘‘bare naked per- 
ception’’ where ‘‘the mind is, for the most part, only passive.’’ 
Knowledge, in Locke’s famous definition of it, is defined ‘‘as the 
perception of the connexion and agreement, or disagreement and 
repugnancy of any of our ideas.’”* 

Such is Locke’s use of the word perception as the act of perceiv- 
ing. It is used as synonymous with consciousness in general. To 
perceive is the mental act of being-aware-of, quite irrespective of that 
of which there is awareness. The act of perceiving seems to be the 
same for all cognitive experience. It has no qualitative differences. 
The differences are describable fully in terms of ideas perceived. 

But Locke also uses the word perception in a second sense. 
2‘*Essay Concerning Human Understanding,’’ II., 1, 9. 

8 Ibid., II., 6, 2. 
4 Ibid., IV., 1, 2. 
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‘*Whatever idea is in the mind,”’ he says, ‘‘is either an actual per- 
ception, or else having been an actual perception, is so in the mind, 
that by memory it can be made an actual perception again.’> In 
this second sense, perception stands for the content perceived. It is 
synonymous with ‘‘idea.’’ ‘‘It is plain,’’ he says in another place, 
‘*these perceptions are produced in us by exterior causes affecting 
our senses.’"® Or again, ‘‘ Perception, as it is the first faculty of the 
mind exercised about her ideas, so it is the first and simplest idea we 
have from reflection.’”’ 

Now let us take Locke’s account of perception in each of the two 
senses pointed out, and see what is the problem with which it is 
concerned. If we take perception as the act of perceiving, there is 
for Locke no problem, or we might better say Locke makes no prob- 
lem of it. It is not a question as to whether perception is cognitive. 
Perception is cognition. It is just the act of being conscious, and 
Locke makes no attempt to define it any further. ‘‘ What perception 
is,’’ he says, ‘‘every one will know better by reflecting on what he 
does himself, when he sees, hears, feels, thinks, ete., than by any dis- 
course of mine. Whoever reflects on what passes in his own mind 
can not miss it.’’ 

It is obvious that such an account of perception at once puts the 
topic in such a context that any investigation of it is wholly impos- 
sible. To know what perception is, Locke tells us to reflect on what 
we do when we perceive. But that act of reflection is itself a second 
act of perceiving, and the original act which we wish to investigate 
has been precipitated into perception as content, and we are no 
further than we were at first. Any attempt to give an account of 
perception, therefore, involves us in an infinite regression. 

The point to emphasize is that the account of perception which 
Locke gives is set in such terms that just such a difficulty arises. It 
is a genuine difficulty in the context in which it occurs. So long as 
the problem is set in the above terms, you can never tell what per- 
ception is. The only conclusion to draw is the one which Locke 
draws, viz., that perception is ultimate and indefinable, that is to say, 
we give up the problem. 

If we turn to Locke’s use of perception in the sense of content, we 
find him interested in certain problems which are largely problems of 
the subject-matter. Knowledge is conversant about ideas. On that 
assumption certain questions naturally arise. One task is that of the 
statistician. We must take an inventory of the stock of ideas, dis- 
cover, enumerate, and compile them. We look into consciousness and 
5 Ibid., I., 4, 20. 

6 Ibid., IV., 9, 4. 
7 Ibid., I., 9, 1. 
8 Ibid., II., 9, 2. 
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set down what we see when we look. Locke also wishes to know 
where the ideas come from, what relations obtain among them, and 
what relations they sustain toward the outside world, the reality of 
which he never denies. But these are all problems within the 
larger setting of Locke’s initial supposition that knowledge is con- 
versant about ideas, and with the internal consistency of his solution 
of these problems, we are not at all concerned. Our interest is with 
the wider background on which the doctrine of knowledge is dis- 
played. 

The immediate objects of knowledge, Locke says, are ideas. Ideas 
are psychical, intra-mental existences. That the immediate objects 
of knowledge are ideas is a supposition which Locke, I suppose, took 
over from Descartes. It has been pointed out, however, that Des- 
cartes does not always use idea in the sense of a purely psychical 
existence. However that may be, the meaning is very clear in 
Locke, and after him this meaning is thoroughly entrenched in philo- 
sophical literature. Hume’s impressions, Kant’s representations, 
Mill’s sensations, contemporary psychology’s use of states of con- 
sciousness, are all variations of Locke’s terminology, and adhere to 
the original supposition that knowledge is directly concerned with 
psychical existences or mental states. 

There is evidence to show that at the time of Locke his contem- 
poraries hardly understood what he meant by calling the imme- 
diate objects of knowledge ideas. For instance, the Bishop of Wor- 
cester writes a long letter to Locke protesting against his ‘‘new way 
of ideas.’’ He writes: ‘‘The world hath been strangely amused with 
ideas of late; and we have been told that strange things might be 
done by the help of ideas.’’ After a long correspondence Locke con- 
cluded, ‘‘I pray you, let it be idea still.’ And idea it remained. 

Now there is a genuine problem here, namely, whether or not 
ideas, in the manner in which Locke conceives them, really exist. 
This is simply a question of fact. What is the empirical evidence 
for the existence or non-existence of sensations, or ideas, or mental 
states? And the problem becomes a scientific inquiry into the nature 
of the evidence one presents in support of the view he takes. But 
this problem is hardly considered by Locke. Its affirmative solution 
is implied in the form of an assumption, the real problem being con- 
eealed in the form of an initial hypothesis. And just that hypothesis 
renders the entire subsequent development wholly artificial. The 
problems that arise are problems in virtue of the assumption, and 
possess meaning only in terms of that assumption. 

Hume uses the word perception in the same broad sense as that 
employed by Locke.® His skeptical conclusions represent the logical 


9‘‘Treatise on Human Nature,’’ I., 1, 1; and L., 2, 6. 
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deductions from Locke’s assumptions. And these conclusions, as the 
history of philosophy shows, were very disquieting and called forth 
violent reactions from the Scotch school, on the one hand, and from 
Kant, on the other. 

It was Thomas Reid, the founder of the Scotch school, who gave 
to the term perception its strict and precise psychological meaning, 
a meaning which has been largely adopted in psychology ever since. 
Prior to Reid, as we have seen, the word perception has had a long 
history in the wide sense of cognition in general. Reid gives the 
word a specific meaning. To quote: ‘‘The perception of external 
objects by our senses is an operation of the mind of a peculiar 
nature and ought to have a name appropriate to it. I know no 
word more proper to express this act of the mind than perception.’’!° 

Reid begins with a genuine interest in descriptive psychology. 
He carefully distinguishes sensation from memory, imagination, and 
reasoning. ‘‘The word sensation,’’ according to Reid, ‘‘connotes 
only subjective state produced by an external stimulus without im- 
plying an awareness of an object.’’** Between sensation, on the one 
hand, and memory and imagination, on the other, there is a qualita- 
tive difference. While sensations themselves are subjective and imply 
no awareness, they are accompanied by an intuitive belief in the 
reality of an external object which is their cause. Now that act of 
the mind by which it refers its sensations to an external object as its 
cause is by Reid termed perception. The presence of sensations 
arouses a belief in an external material world, and the act of the 
mind involved in this belief is defined as perception. Perception is, 
therefore, the immediate or intuitive awareness of an external 
material object. 

Now let us see what is implied in this doctrine and also attempt 
to see why Reid formulates it. On Locke’s assumption no direct 
knowledge of the external world is possible. Berkeley destroys 
Locke’s theory of representative realism and his copy theory. The 
conclusions of Hume constitute a logically implied solipsism. Reid, 
however, believes in the existence of an outside world, but his psycho- 
logical analysis of sensation does not yield a knowledge of that world; 
consequently, a definition of perception is framed which does yield 
it, a definition, however, which smuggles in the very thing it is in- 
tended to explain. The real problem is concealed in the definition. 
Reid starts with a belief in an external world. He constructs a defi- 
nition in response to that belief. Then he turns around and uses the 
definition to prove the existence of the material world, when the defi- 
nition itself is the outgrowth of an original assumption. Now that, 


10 ‘¢ Tntell.. Powers,’’ I., 1, 28. 
11 ‘*Baldwin’s Dictionary,’’ Article, ‘‘ Perception. ’’ 
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I take it, is artificial. The definition begs the question. It assum 
what it should prove. 

But why is he involved in the problem, and why does he abandon 
his descriptive psychology and hurry on to a theory of knowledge? 
He does it because he wishes to refute the skepticism of Hume. Just 
as the Cambridge Platonists had, in opposition to a certain objec- 
tionable theory of Hobbes, appealed to intuition as an infallible and 
unerring guide to moral distinctions; and just as Berkeley had con- 
structed his idealistic philosophy in response to certain theological 
interests; so Reid, in the field of knowledge, appeals to intuition in 
response to an interest centering in a refutation of Hume. In no one 
of the cases is the problem a problem of the subject-matter. In each 
case the problem is complicated by appealing to an interest in some- 
thing entirely outside of the subject under consideration. Reid’s 
account of perception is not the result of a direct analysis of the 
situation in which perception occurs, it is an account overawed by 
an interest entirely foreign to the concrete situation. This fact was 
recognized by Mill, who said that Reid’s definition was so framed 
that it might be used to refute his antagonists. 

In Reid’s appeal to intuition we notice a characteristic peculiar to 
modern philosophy. Difficulties are solved by an appeal to a defini- 
tion of the mind or to the mechanism of consciousness, rather than by 
an analysis of the given facts. Reid solves the problem of our knowl- 
edge of an external world by appealing to the act of perception, an 
act which carries with it its own guarantee of the existence of the 
outside world. Belief in its existence comes not from an examination 
of the world, but from an examination of the act of the mind by 
which the world is known. 

Not only do we note that difficulties are solved by an appeal to 
the mind as a principle of explanation, but that appeal usually com- 
plicates the original problem by importing into it certain demands 
which arise solely out of the subjective appeal. And furthermore, 
if you appeal to the mind to solve your problem, then the mind has 
got to be just the sort of a thing that can do it. Such an appeal is 
not in the interest of sound descriptive psychology, but is under the 
constraint of the demand that it does what it is expected to do. And 
history shows us that the mind has been most versatile and accommo- 
dating in compliance with the demands which have been made of it. 

This appeal to the mind as a source for the solution of difficulties 
becomes more obvious when we turn to Kant. Using the word per- 
ception, in the broad sense employed by both Locke and Hume, to 
stand for cognition in general, Kant’s problem is expressed in the 
form of a question: ‘‘ How is knowledge possible?’’ The problem is 
not a problem of perception at all, but a problem of the presupposi- 
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tions of perception. What sort of a thing must the mind be if it is to 
give us valid knowledge? 

The perceptive process for Locke was an exceeding simple affair. 
It was void of any qualitative differentiation, an ultimate process not 
further definable. For Kant it is a highly complex process. If the 
mind is to perceive, it must be an elaborate mechanism, and Kant 
proceeds to rig it up. For Locke and Hume the emphasis was placed 
on perception as content perceived. With Kant perception as the act 
of perceiving is brought into prominence. The starting point for 
Hume and Kant is the same. Both begin with Locke’s assumptions. 
From that assumption Hume concludes skepticism. From the same 
assumption Kant draws a very different conclusion. Because satis- 
factory relations are not found among impressions, Hume concludes 
that they do not exist. Kant would reply that Hume did not find 
them, because he was looking for them in the wrong place. That 
relations are not given as items of sense experience is no evidence 
that they do not exist. If they are not discovered on the content 
side of perception, the only other place to look for them is on the 
process side. Consequently the mind becomes endowed with relat- 
ing activities. Hume sticks to his subject-matter, but does not find 
relations. Kant abandons the subject-matter, but does find relations 
as transcendental activities. How simply James handles the prob- 
lem! A more exhaustive analysis of the subject-matter yields rela- 
tions as felt relations within experience. 

But the important point is that Kant’s elaborate mechanism of 
perception was necessitated by his initial assumption, the original 
assumption of Locke, that all immediate objects of knowledge are 
ideas. On that assumption the ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason”’ is worked 
through with a thoroughness and consistency that is unexcelled. 

An excellent example of the treatment of perception and of the 
problems that have arisen in connection with it is afforded by James 
Mill. The problem is clearly formulated by Mill in a passage in 
‘The Analysis of the Human Mind.’’ ‘‘ When I lift my eyes from 
the paper on which I am writing, I see the chairs and tables and 
walls of my room, each of its proper shape and at its proper distance. 
I see from my window trees and meadows, and horses and oxen, and 
distant hills. I see each of its proper size, of its proper form, and 
at its proper distance; and those particulars appear as immediate 
informations of the eye, as the colors which I see by means of it.’ 
There is the empirical situation. Now Mill continues: ‘‘Yet philos- 
ophy has ascertained that we derive nothing from the eye whatever 
but sensations of color.’’ There is your assumption. ‘‘How, then,”’ 
asks Mill, ‘‘is it that we receive accurate information, by the eye, 
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of size and shape and distance?’’ There is your problem. The reply 
is made: ‘‘By association merely.’’ There is your solution. 

Now why was this a problem for Mill? Simply because, as he 
says, ‘‘philosophy has ascertained’’ that the immediate objects of 
knowledge are sensations. This was no problem for Democritus, 
because Greek philosophy had made no such ascertainment. It re- 
mained for modern philosophy to ascertain that the immediate ob- 
jects of knowledge are ideas or sensations. On this assumption Mill 
has a genuine problem, but it is only a problem because of the con- 
text in which it is set. The real problem, namely, that regarding the 
evidence for the existence of sensations, Mill does not consider. 

Furthermore, Mill’s proffered solution ef the problem, the doc- 
trine of the association of ideas, is but a further refinement growing 
out of the same initial presupposition. If sensations are isolated, dis- 
connected, detached, how do you explain the fact that perception is 
of objects and not of fragments? That is to say that the association 
of ideas as a principle of explanation is necessitated by first conceiv- 
ing of ideas as dissociated. The entire associative machinery of the 
mind has been rendered necessary because we have first taken the 
materials of knowledge to be fragmentary items. But, it seems 
obvious, if you never take things apart, there will be no need of 
putting them together. Professor Royce, in ‘‘The World and the 
Individual,’’ puts the following question to the realist whom he 
represents as having pulverized a monolithic world: ‘‘In brief,’’ he 
says, ‘‘I want to see him mend the broken crystal of the world of the 
many.’’ Now we might agree, with Hume as an authority, that it 
is impossible to mend a broken crystal, but we might reply that, if 
we are careful, we need not break it. There is no need for beginning 
with a broken crystal. To do that is to start with an assumption. 
Might it not be well to go back to the days before Locke ever got 
his hands on the crystal at all and thus to seek a point of departure 
free from any prejudicial conception ? 

The account of perception given by Reid has, on its psychological 
side, been generally adhered to by psychologists ever since. With 
James, however, an important advance is made. Prior to James sen- 
sation and perception have been clearly distinguished and kept apart. 
Sensation is just so much helpless, inane content of a purely psychical 
nature. Perception is the cognitive act initiated at the suggestion of 
sensation by means of which I am immediately aware of an external 
object. Now at the hands of James, this distinction is obliterated. 
Sensations themselves become cognitive, and perception as a cogni- 
tive act is distinguished from sensation only in the matter of degree 
of complexity. You do not need the supervention of knowing acts 
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compresent with sensations. The sensations themselves do the know- 
ing. The discussion of the problem is clarified to the extent that 
sensation and perception are distinguished only in degree. But 
even if we accept this account, namely, that ‘‘sensations are cogni- 
tive,’’ are we any nearer to knowing what perception is than we were 
when Locke refused to discuss the question ? 

From this brief historical review, let us now stop to summarize 
the main points which it illustrates. The first is the inevitable con- 
nection between theories of perception and theories of knowledge. So 
long as ideas, or sensations, or mental states are taken to be the imme- 
diate objects of knowledge, then the relation between sensations and 
an outside world becomes a problem. Beginning with the inner 
world, it then becomes a very difficult matter to reach the world out- 
side. In response to this difficulty we have eject theories, copy 
theories, Reid’s intuitional realism, and the more elaborate analogical 
inferences of more recent times. Or if we begin naively with the 
outer world, this curious situation arises. By a psychological analy- 
sis we reduce that world to sensations, then by a subsequent epistemo- 
logical transformation we re-objectify it. We end just where we 
began, but with the suspicion, I should like to suggest, that the out- 
side world, though masquerading under the guise of subjectivity, 
has been the outside world all the time. 

The second point to emphasize is that the discussion of perception 
in terms of the doctrine that mental states are the immediate data of 
perception has proceeded under the control of an initial assumption. 
The real problem, namely, that touching the existence of psychical 
data, and the evidence for or against them, has received but little 
consideration. 

In the third place, the accounts of perception which have been 
given do not represent direct analyses of the situations in which 
perception occurs, but they represent analyses of more complicated 
situations, ones into which interests entirely foreign have been intro- 
jected. Kant was not primarily interested in perception; he was 
interested in the validity of knowledge, and perception is so con- 
ceived that it yields that kind of knowledge. Reid’s account of 
perception had as its motive the desire to refute Hume. Such foreign 
interests and alien motives tend to exert a coercive influence and to 
establish an unwarranted dictation over the description of the facts 
which are given. In many eases, these foreign interests were of a 
local nature, some of them expressive of peculiar social, religious, or 
political conditions. The interests themselves may have entirely dis- 
appeared with a change in the conditions which evoked them, yet 
the theory of perception which was framed in response to temporary 
demands has been perpetuated. 
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Each of the three points which have been noted illustrates a 
marked artificiality involved in the discussions of perception. A 
problem arising within a given context may be a problem within that 
context, but if abstracted from the background on which it is dis- 
played it may be no problem at all. Or, again, a problem may be 
a problem not only within a context, it may become so because of the 
context. If the context is genuine, the problem is real, but if the con- 
text itself is the result of false or inadequate analysis, the problem 
becomes artificial. 

The discussion of the topic of perception, as outlined in the his- 
torical sketch which has been given, illustrates both types of artifi- 
ciality. The artificiality, the attempt has been made to show, is un- 
escapably bound up with the tradition. To avoid it, therefore, 
necessitates a new point of departure and a new method of approach. 
M. T. McCuure. 
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THE CASE METHOD IN ETHICS AND ITS CRITICS? 


URELY criticism of a new movement was never more kindly and 
constructive than here. Professor Overstreet showed a generous 
appreciation which makes me feel that it should be taken like Robert 
Browning’s praise of early Italian painters ‘‘for daring so much 
before they well did it.’’ Professor Powell has laid us all under 
obligation in giving a more reasoned and detailed apologia of the case 
system in law than I have seen elsewhere; and his recognition that 
such a system may, with propriety and value, be applied to ethics is 
reassuring and welcome. I have also received valuable comments 
from many sources through personal letters whose authors I may not 
quote, but whose criticisms I will endeavor to meet. If I fail to meet 
the intent of the critics they will render me a service by pointing out 
my failure, as I have no pride of opinion in the matter. 

Let me then in brief space reply to one or two general criticisms. 
First, I have never proposed the case method except as a prope- 
deutic to ethics; and I have acknowledged many of the difficulties 
inherent in such a method of teaching. Yet I would reserve the right 
to consider it the only method if, after due consideration, other meth- 
ods should come to appear futile. 

1 These articles will be referred to by the numbers here attached, viz.: my 
paper (1) ‘‘The Case Method in the Study and Teaching of Ethics,’’ this Jour- 
NAL, Vol. X., page 337. (2) Professor H. A. Overstreet’s ‘‘Discussion’’; ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor Cox’s Case Method in Ethies,’’ ibid., Vol. X., page 464. (3) Professor 


Thomas Reed Powell’s ‘‘The Study of Moral Judgments by the Case Method,’’ 
ibid., Vol. X., page 484. 


2Cf. (1), page 343. 
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Then, I have been criticized by many, including a distinguished 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, for limiting my study 
to actual decisions. I may confess that in the class-room I do not so 
limit it. In my paper, necessarily brief (as this one must be), it was 
difficult to explain how cases which did not involve actual decisions 
were weighed; and I was, as the issue proved, justly fearful of being 
charged with the study of mere opinion. Inasmuch as judicial deci- 
sions are social acts, a theory built upon them can not, with propriety, 
be called subjective; but when I speak of judicial decisions I would 
not be understood to refer only to decisions of municipal, state, or 
federal courts. I referred rather to decisions made ‘‘by the author- 
ities of the group to which men belong’’ whatever that group may be. 
For class-room purposes faculty judgments on student conduct, deci- 
sions of inter-fraternity councils, athletic committees, ete., have 
proved to be very valuable. Then, there are readily accessible deci- 
sions (acts) of other social groups, such as labor unions, manufac- 
turers’ associations, social clubs, and the like. I know of no kind of 
organization more capable of making judgments and carrying them 
out than Society, spelled with the capital letter, and sometimes those 
decisions are articulated by a recognized leader. 

With reference to cases which do not come to actual decision, I 
would say this. Where there is general agreement respecting the 
probable outcome, these cases weigh in one’s judgment as to the 
character of the law implied. Many newspaper cases from contem- 
poraneous life are imperfectly stated and the conclusion is implied 
only: yet there is no least doubt as to the issue. For example, many 
eases of lynching are recorded by the newspapers. It is not difficult 
to supply the details for the whole case. One knows that under cer- 
tain conditions, in particular localities and times, homicide is not only 
condoned, but applauded; nor does one have to go to records (which, 
du reste, are easily obtainable) to know that homicide under duelling 
conditions meets with the same judgment in some localities, and that 
killing in war is equally honorable, though our squeamish modern age 
professed to be shocked at the exploits of a recent redoubtable occu- 
pant of the Presidential Chair. 

When, however, we come to the analysis of the judgments (acts) 
of individuals reacting to a situation, I confess myself unwilling to 
base any theory upon them, since the interpretation of such acts is so 
largely individual and so easily mistaken. The judge before men- 
tioned warned me that not all legal decisions were law. I may be per- 
mitted to return to this in connection with Professor Powell’s criti- 
cisms: but here let me say that every legal decision is Jaw in a most 
emphatic sense for either defendant or plaintiff in any actual case. 
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PROFESSOR OVERSTREET’S CRITICISMS ® 


‘‘The facts with which ethics is concerned are decisions of a cer- 
tain type. In the end, to be sure, the ethical question is, what ought 
the decisions to be.’’* If I understand this, it is a begging of the 
whole question in the interest of that view of ethics which empha- 
sizes its normative character and thereby removes it altogether from 
the realm of science. We may readily grant that there is an ought in 
every moral situation. No man would ever do anything, deliberately, 
unless for some reason he thought that he ought to do so. For this 
reason such a study as Professor Sharp’s referred to by me before’ is 
a valuable study in psychology especially for those who wish to influ- 
ence other men to pursue a particular line of conduct. It does not 
seem to me to help us to determine what right conduct is or whether 
there is any such thing. Inductive studies seem to show pretty 
plainly that what a man owes to his group is determined by (1) 
instinet, (2) custom, (3) habit, (4) approvals of the elders. These 
may be followed by some rational judgment concerning the value of 
particular acts for the individual and his group. His sense of duty 
ean not develop except in connection with some particular society. 
I have expressly repudiated’ the study of cases of conscience. One 
may study them as one studies any other subject—psychologically. 
The sophistic mob leader, whether in church or state, may study them 
in order to handle men better, or the lawyer to win cases, ete., but 
they are not the proper material for an objective study of ethics. _ 

The objectivity which I have sought by means of an appeal to 
historical cases alone ‘‘ would seem’’ says Professor Overstreet ‘‘to be 
purchased by the author at the altogether disastrous price of sur- 
rendering ethics for history’’; and he does not think that I can really 
mean ‘‘to sell out for so cheap a mess of pottage,’’ but he thinks me 
‘*seriously ambiguous upon the point.”’ 

In so far as I by no means confound such a study as mine with 
history, I may reassure him; but only in so far as, for example, 
economics is not history, yet derived immediately from history, which, 
moreover, may easily be contemporaneous. The time element need 
not enter in. It would be vain to seek for a definition of history 
which would not be seriously challenged ; but there can be no manner 
of doubt that history, far from being a mere record, is a series of 
constructions, interpretations, whose subject-matter is the clashes of 
various groups, social, political, economic, religious. As a unit, from 

8 Cf. (2), passim. 

4Cf. (2), page 464. 

5 ‘The Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment,’’ F. C. Sharp. 


6 Cf. Dewey and Tufts ‘‘ Ethies,’’ Ch. IV. 
7Cf. (1), page 342. 
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the standpoint of a particular historian, it is quite naturally not any 
one of the disciplines implied above, but equally is it each one of these 
disciplines when it treats of the conflicts incidental to them. 

But, says Professor Overstreet, ‘‘history, for all its seeming secur- 
ity, is not a consensus; . . . all the while that the student has been 
studying the historic judgments he has either been making upon them 
his judgment of ‘ought,’ 7. e., his judgment of moral value, or he has 
been utterly unable either to discover the moral trend of the historic 
succession or to pass judgment upon the contemporary situation.’’ 

I readily agree that history is not a consensus, but I by no means 
agree with what seems to be the implication, viz., that there is no 
objective law to be deduced from history. In situations, however 
diverse and widely separated, and in the face of the possibility that 
the ‘‘latest’’ development of the contemporaneous situation may seem 
‘‘lower’’ than much that has gone before, I maintain that there is a 
principle discoverable, under rigid tests, which will have all the cer- 
tainty that one could desire. If, now, we should find that, under 
infinitely diverse conditions, men always do act according to a certain 
principle (¢é. g., that of self-preservation) , then it would be idle to tell 
them that they ought to act differently. I am assuming, as is evident, 
that no negative instances have been found. I have made no claim 
that such will be the case. My tentative conclusions that ‘‘The indi- 
vidual may do as he will so long as he does not deny his own nature 
and purpose in life,’’ and ‘‘Individuality is the goal of social prog- 
ress,’’ have been supported by just such evidence, but in the absence 
of published cases I must make them with apparent dogmatism.*® 


PROFESSOR POWELL’s CRITICISMS 


Professor Powell has so supplemented my imperfect paper from 
many points of view, and I am so grateful to him for this, that my 
response must be, in the main, merely to clear up obscure points. 
Yet in some ways I must take issue with him. 

‘*No satisfactory criterion can be discovered in the sources them- 
selves, as those jurists know who have struggled vainly to distinguish 
what is malum in se from what is merely malum prohibitum.’’® 


8 In reply to the statement [(2), p. 466] ‘‘ The paper does not indicate clearly 
the character of the cases studied (whether merely legal, or more broadly social, 
or even individual), the sources from which they are drawn, the kind of examina- 
tion to which they are subjected for ethical purposes, and the type of ethical con- 
clusions drawn.’’ This is true. I can not do so here in the brief space at my com- 
mand, and my critic’s indulgence, as well as that of other readers, must be asked 
until a case book can be prepared and published. The aid of all well-disposed 
persons is asked to this end. 

9 Cf. (3), page 484. 
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First note that malum is sufficient designation for anything which 
is wrong; but wrong is relative. What courts, acting as representa- 
tives of civil bodies, call mala prohibita are merely those more tan- 
gible (and usually grosser) undesirable things, to permit which 
would endanger the very existence of the group in question. Social 
inertia is such that no action is taken until life (of the group) is 
threatened. ‘‘Rebaters’’ do indeed ‘‘go to dinner parties’’ (they 
may be the life of the party!), but pickpockets are barred. They 
would be fatal. It is not strange that jurists have failed to distin- 
guish between these mala, for the difference is one of degree only. 
Again ‘‘as it is not safe to infer moral condemnation from legal pro- 
hibition or regulation, so it is equally dangerous to assume that the 
group approves of what it does not punish.’’ There seems to be a 
failure here to change jurisdictions. Rebaters are not dangerous to 
dinner parties; pickpockets are. Both come before civil courts; but 
the latter come also before the court of dinner-givers. It seems to me 
perfectly safe to infer moral condemnation from legal prohibition. 
The infraction of any law, however trivial and silly, doomed to repeal 
at the earliest date, is none the less an infraction, and immoral in so 
far. We have a loose way of speaking of one frankly unlawful as 
none the less ‘‘quite a moral man,’’ because he does not get drunk, 
pick pockets, or commit adultery, but there is high authority for the 
belief that ‘‘ whosoever shall keep the whole law and yet offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all.’’ 

‘In some jurisdictions adultery is not a crime.’’ True; but how 
does Professor Powell know (as he assumes) that adultery is none 
the less a crime? Is it not because he is familiar with civil groups 
and courts which have declared it to be such? To insist (I fancy 
that he would not do so) that in the sight of God or before an ideal 
ethical law, it is always a crime, is to beg the whole question. The 
comparison of judgments of different groups under different condi- 
tions and at many periods of history is just that process which will 
enable us to obtain the ‘‘legal mind’’ which has been instanced in his 
article. Begin to study the history of adultery from the sources; 
call the acts which are now conceived to make up that crime always 
by the name adultery, and it is easy to see that one can readily find 
groups where ‘‘it is not a crime.”’ 

My contention is that there are principles implied in the per- 
sistent judgments of all groups at all times which patient research 
will, probably, reveal. They are not yet found. If the case method 
as applied to ethics shall obtain any following, then there are years 
of arduous research ahead for many investigators. The kindly judg- 
ment of the two critics cited encourages me to hope that there will 
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be others to use the method. From many unexpected sources has 
come encouragement to persist, and the new year has brought a much 
larger enrollment to my class, which will make the test of greater 
value. A veteran English philosopher, otherwise approving, calls my 
law ‘‘that each organism or organization applauds its upholder and 
condemns its threatener’’?° ‘‘merely formal,’’ ‘‘a mere statement of 
the tendency to social preservation which sanctions every institu- 
tion.’’ Agreed. The law was not announced as very important (al- 
though it has importance), but because it was the only one thus far 
discoverable. For practical guidance to right living it is as fruitless 
as the Categorical Imperative itself! Professor Powell says ‘‘that 
the application of the case system to the teaching of ethics has possi- 
bilities of incalculable service in training the capacity to form moral 
judgments seems beyond dispute. This alone justifies extensive 
experiment. Those who hope that it may result in giving us simpler 
and more definite canons of conduct may be sadly disillusioned. In 
the study of law it has not led students to believe that what is com- 
monly termed ‘the law’ is a clear and simple objective entity or that 
‘ there are rules of law which may after wise selection be mechanically 
applied’? to the solution of concrete problems, ete.’’ And again, 
‘‘suppose that some (such) ‘universal law’ is ‘found’ and many 
others likewise. What profit have we? Will this make men moral ?’’ 
‘“No stress is laid upon the value of the case method for training in 
... power of intelligent recognition and prudent adaptation.’’ 
These seem to me wise words which I shall take to heart. I find no 
fault with them. Yet we may remember that even the Categorical 
Imperative has been of some value as a measuring rod, and my barren 
formulation may not be utterly useless. Conduct of an ideal sort 
must somehow conform to general laws, however barren in them- 
selves; but it should not be forgotten that I have said ‘‘men get their 
moral impulsive power through loyalty to some group, however 
small or large.’’ This statement, as well as many others, needs the 
support of collected cases. Its formulation was due to the study of 
eases, for, previous to this study, my personal conviction had been 
quite the contrary. 

We do not, indeed, have courts of approval, as was expressly 
pointed out; but we can judge by the tendency of progressive legis- 
lative acts as to probable approvals. One does not need to know all 
the points of a curve in order to plot it. There is a tendency in dis- 
approvals which, reversed, tells us pretty plainly what approvals will 

10 Cf. (1), page 346. 


11 Cf. (3), page 493. 
12 Italics mine. 
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be. Consider a case from daily life not passed upon formally by any 
court. A man has a ‘‘swollen fortune’’ gained by methods which 
many people, influenced by intuitive morals, loudly condemn. Some 
impassioned speaker denounces his ‘‘tainted’’ money and declares 
that society condemns such gains. Under the circumstances one is 
justly suspicious of the speaker, for society invites the rich man in 
question to dinners and house parties, gives large receptions in his 
honor, sends him upon embassies, elects him to directorates, accepts 
his money for colleges, churches, and hospitals, breaks its very neck 
to see him when he appears in public, and so on. Any member of 
the largest group to which he belongs would feel elated at the thought 
of being allied to his family in marriage (I am drawing a composite 
portrait). Is this condemnation? Then we must have passed with 
Alice through the Looking Glass. 

The case system seems to Professor Powell to be adapted to give 
men the ‘‘ethical mind’’ and he thinks this valuable. This is its chief 
function as a system of teaching the subject. Particular virtues can 
not be taught in class except as the class is itself a particular group 
and has its own loyalties, but discrimination can be taught there., 
I am so far an Aristotelian that I consider no action virtuous which 
is not conceived to be so. But, when I said that ‘‘every teaching of 
ethics should be adapted to make men ethical,’’ my thought was, not 
so much to give them the ‘‘ethical mind’’ as to make them act in the 
way which shall have been found, at the end of our study, to be 
ethical. Naturally, at present, we are prejudiced against murder, 
adultery, theft, lasciviousness, and the like. It is not probable that 
we shall ever feel otherwise. Yet, as ethics has been taught in the 
past it seems to me to have had very little influence upon its students 
to prevent such misdemeanors and crimes. Can not we find a way 
to make men practise what they profess to believe?'* The actual use 
of cases inductively makes me skeptical about teaching them anything 
but discrimination, 7. e., giving them the ‘‘ethical mind.’’ The rest, 
the greatest part must come from their recognized position as mem- 
bers of some group to which they are loyal. Apparently the most 
universal morality will come from consciousness of membership in 
the human family. If so, this will be an interesting corroboration 
from the scientific side of the ethics of the great religions. Ethics is 
powerless to initiate, but all-powerful to guide. 

Professor Powell asks:'* ‘‘Are we forced to conclude that the 
intellect, if it fail to discover an ‘objective morality,’ must retire 
and leave to ‘temperament’ the task of making moral judgments?”’ 

18 Cf. ‘*‘The Ignominy of Being Good,’’ Max Eastman, Atlantic Monthly, 


January, 1912. 
14 Cf. (3), page 493. 
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Perhaps my answer to this has already been sufficiently indicated. 
The evidence so far at hand seems to show that a man’s final ethics 
will be largely a matter of his own formulation, the way in which he 
wills to have his world. Trained in a certain fashion of living, loyal 
to typical responses which he has come to love, a man finds, in the 
conflict of interests, that he always chooses after his admirations. 
How could he do otherwise? He comes to love for their own sake 
virtues which, originally, were only means to the end of self-preserva- 
tion. He has been trained to love truth-telling which now at times is 
highly inconvenient, detrimental, even destructive; but he can not 
give it up. Though all his prosperity in life were to depend upon it, 
he can not lie. Truth-telling has acquired (whatever his ultimate 
metaphysics may be) an absolute value for him. 

Thus a man creates his own world of moral values. Original en- 
dowment plays a large part (the largest, in my opinion) ; education 
and environment contribute. The world of his satisfactions is his own 
world, social, because no one can live without approvals, and he ap- 
peals to a chosen, if countless, crowd of witnesses. This is what I 
meant by temperament and tradition; this is implied in my phrase 
‘‘liberty of propaganda.’’ Logically, there follows charity, tolera- 
tion of the ethics of others, with, at the same time, a rigid adherence 
to one’s own. Those standards alone are truly absolute for a man 
which are followed when no one observes, when all inhibitions and 
restraints are removed—those things which he wills to have realized. 

This seems a far cry from the search for universal and objective 
ethics, which may be interpreted as some remnant of a heart hunger 
to know what religious people call the will of God. In the failure to 
know this or to reach an objective ethics the resulting individualism 
may be called a final appeal to the universe to realize, in part at 
least, what one has conceived that will of God to be. The certain 
outcome appears to be this: No man can act morally except upon 
his own ethics. Since, however, men are more like than different, an 
ultimate similarity of ethical judgments may confidently be ex- 
pected, but there is no danger of an absolute uniformity. Perhaps, if 
there were, all the sorrows and all the joys of this world would dis- 
appear together; and the need of ethics would vanish with the attain- 
ment of an ideal. 


GEORGE CLARKE Cox. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Pragmatism. D. L. Murray. New York: Dodge Publishing Company. 
1912. Pp. x+-78. 


This small volume is intended as an elementary introduction to prag- 
matism. It may be said at once that Mr. Murray has done with unusual 
success the thing that he set out to do, and that, too, with commendable 
brevity. This does not mean, of course, that every pragmatist would ap- 
prove of all that is here set down. But it should be borne in mind that the 
author of this most excellent little volume is a disciple of Dr. Schiller. 
A humanistic pragmatist would, I presume, be the last to deny that he 
might for this very reason be led to select from Dewey and James what 
best served his purposes. 

A singular interest is brought to the volume by a rather unique intro- 
duction by Dr. Schiller himself, who appears as sponsor for the author in 
his maiden attempt. While pointing out the need of such a volume as 
here appears and the peculiar fitness of Mr. Murray, by reason of his 
youth, training at Oxford, etc., to write the same, he delivers himself 
somewhat incidentally of the following characteristic paragraph, which, I 
think, deserves as wide a circulation as it may find. 

“Mr. Murray has (like myself) enjoyed the advantage of a severely 
intellectualistic training in the classical philosophy of Oxford University, 
and in its premier college, Balliol. The aim of this training is to instill 
into the best minds the country produces the adamantine conviction that 
philosophy has made no progress since Aristotle. It costs about £50,000 
a year, but on the whole it is singularly successful. Its effect upon capable 
minds possessed of common sense is to produce that contempt for the pure 
intellect which distinguishes the British nation from all others, and en- 
sures the practical success of administrators selected by an examination 
so gloriously irrelevant to their duties that, since the lamentable demise 
of the Chinese system, it may boast to be the most antiquated in the world.” 

It is a mistake, according to Mr. Murray, to look upon pragmatism “ as 
a parochial eccentricity, as a specific Americanism.” On the contrary, 
“it has come into being by a convergence of distinct lines of thought 
pursued in different countries by different thinkers.” He undertakes to 
single out the sources of pragmatism. It owes its being to the changed 
conceptions of scientific procedure consequent upon the increase in knowl- 
edge; the advent of Darwinism, which made possible the logical theories 
of Dewey; the internal evolution of philosophic reflection, set forth in the 
writings of Schiller; the inadequacy of formal logic, pointed out by A. 
Sidgwick, among others; the primacy of faith in the solution of religious 
problems long practised by the religious, but first adequately treated by 
James; and finally, most fertile of all, the new psychology, +. e., the intro- 
duction of biological and voluntaristic principles into psychology. 

Fundamentally pragmatism is a “ collective name for the most modern 
solution of puzzles which have impeded philosophical progress from time 
immemorial, and it has arisen naturally in the course of philosophical 
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reflection.” Not until William James substituted his “stream of experi- 
ence” for the disjointed self of Hume was it possible for philosophy to 
extricate herself from the difficulties consequent upon the acceptance of 
atomistic psychology. Then all became clear; Kant’s labors were super- 
erogatory. The need of a transcendental factor of union, based upon the 
psychology of Hume, fell away. But even Hume’s stress upon the discrete 
character of our experience was not without its advantages. Here was 
abundant evidence of the selective character of thinking. Indeed, “the 
volitional contribution is all-pervasive in our thinking” and may there- 
fore be looked upon as legitimate. Thus arises the doctrine of voluntary 
postulation which affords a new compromise between the old schools of 
thought far superior to that offered by Kant, because based upon a truer 
psychology. But it must not be overlooked, as is sometimes done, that this 
doctrine involves verification, 7. ¢., any postulate may become either prej- 
udice or axiom. That depends‘upon future experience. It is mere chance 
that James first presented this doctrine to a theological audience;* it is as 
applicable in science as in religion. The doctrine met a crying need. 
“For absolute truth has become a chimera, self-evidence an illusion, and 
intuition untrustworthy.” It was either scepticism or relativism; prag- 
matism frankly takes the latter. For after all, “in real life thought starts 
in perplexities,” as Dewey points out, and all judgments are truth claims, 
but subject to future validation. Mr. Murray then points out the failure 
of old definitions of truth. 

As to the arbitrary character of the pragmatic method of testing truths 
which, it is claimed by some, would allow the pragmatist “to assert the 
truth of every idea which seems to us pretty or pleasant,” he says: “ The 
very term ‘useful’ was chosen by pragmatists as a protest against the 
common philosophic license of alleging ‘truths’ which could never be 
applied or tested, and were supposed to be none the worse for being ‘ use- 
less.’ It is clear both that such ‘truths’ must be a monopoly of intel- 
lectualism, and also that they do allow every man to believe whatever he 
wishes provided only that he boldly claims ‘self-evidence’ for his idio- 
syncrasy.” I presume such a statement is justified considering the success 
with which pragmatists have met in getting their doctrine understood. 

As the book purports to be an introduction to pragmatism, a doctrine 
associated with the name of Dewey, it may not be amiss to call attention 
to his own opinions in so far as they are opposed to humanism in at least 
one respect, bearing upon the last chapter, Thought and Life. Fortunately 
it can be done in his own words.? “ According to the latter view (human- 
ism) the personal appears to be ultimate and unanalyzable, the meta- 
physically real. Associations with idealism, moreover, give it an idealistic 
turn, a translation, in effect, of monistic intellectualistic idealism into a 
pluralistic, voluntaristic idealism. But according to the former (his own 

1 The essay ‘‘The Will to Believe’’ was read before the Philosophical Clubs 
of Yale and Brown Universities. These clubs hardly constitute theological 
audiences. 

2This JOURNAL, Vol. V., page 97. 
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views), the personal is not ultimate, but it is to be analyzed and defined 
biologically on its genetic side, ethically on its prospective and functioning 
side.” This, I think, represents the views of the majority of pragmatists 
in America, those under the influence of James as well as Dewey. There 
is, of course, much ground for associating what seems to be a recrudescence 
of an ancient Persian doctrine as to the importance of personal effort in 
cosmic evolution with the name of James, but even he seems to have 
stressed it less and less. 

Humanistic pragmatism, if I may be allowed the general criticism, 
seems to me to be under the sway of what may be called the genetic fallacy. 
The place of selection in psychology is important. Recognition of this 
fact helps us to understand what was once obscure, the true nature of 
thinking. But it does not follow that it can hold the central place in a 
metaphysics that Mr. Murray would give it. 


JOHN Pickett TURNER. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
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The Réle of Kinesthesis in the Perception of Rhythm (pp. 305-359) : 
CurisTiAN A. RuckmicH.—An experimental investigation into the prob- 
lem of rhythm with a great deal of introspective analysis. It was con- 
cluded that kinesthesis is essential in the perception of rhythm, but when 
perceived, rhythm can go on without kinesthesis. Luther’s Early Develop- 
ment in the Light of Psychoanalysis (pp. 360-377): Preserve SMITH. - 
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Point Area (pp. 378-409): CO. E. Ferrer. —-A discussion of the fluctuation 
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by Dreams (pp. 410-413): Extxior Park Frost.—Dreams seem to be 
rhythmic or spasmodic. Energy from one dream phase carries over to 
another and breaks out rather suddenly with the corresponding physio- 
logical accompaniments. Suppression and Substitution as a Factor in 
Sex Differences (pp. 414-425): M. E. Haccerty and E. J. Kempr.—A 
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showed a tendency to suppress associations that might be embarrassing. 
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support the point made in regard to practise in the American Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. XIX., page 388. Discussion: The Method of Examina- 
tion (pp. 429-440): E. B. Trrcuener. Professor Yuzero Motora (pp. 440- 
443). Fifth Report of the Polish Psychological Society (p. 444). Con- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Prize In PsycHopuysics 


A prize of one hundred dollars ($100) is offered for the best paper on 
the Availability of Pearson’s Formule for Psychophysics. 

The rules for the solution of this problem have been formulated in gen- 
eral terms by William Brown. It is now required (1) to make their form- 
ulation specific, and (2) to show how they work out in actual practise. 
This means that the writer must show the steps to be taken in the treat- 
ment of a complete set of data (Vollrethe) for the attainment in every 
case of a definite result. The calculations should be arranged with a view 
to practical application, 7. e., so that the amount of computation is reduced 
to a minimum. If the labor of computation can be reduced by new tables, 
this fact should be pointed out. 
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The paper must contain samples of numerical calculation; but it is not 
necessary that the writer have experimental data of his own. In default 
of new data, those of F. M. Urban’s experiments on lifted weights (all 
seven observers) or those of H. Keller’s acoumetrical experiments (all 
results of one observer in both time-orders) are to be used. 

Papers in competition for this prize will be received, not later than De- 
cember 31, 1914, by Professor E. B. Titchener, Cornell Heights, Ithaca, 
N. Y., U. S. A. Such papers are to be marked only with a motto, and are 
to be accompanied by a sealed envelope, marked with the same motto, and 
containing the name and address of the writer. The prize will be awarded 
by a committee consisting of Professors William Brown, E. B. Titchener, 
and F. M. Urban. 

The committee will make known the name of the successful competitor 
on July 1, 1915. The unsuccessful papers, with the corresponding en- 
velopes, will be destroyed (unless called for by their authors) six months 
after the publication of the award. 





A MEETING of the Aristotelian Society was held on November 3. The 
president delivered the inaugural address on “ Appearance and Real Exist- 
ence.” Since the publication of Mr. Bradley’s great work in 1893, no dis- 
tinction has been more readily pressed into service as a means of making 
headway in metaphysical construction than the distinction between appear- 
ance and reality. Anything which comes short when compared with 
reality is called by him “ appearance,” meaning thereby not that the 
thing always is itself an appearance, but that its character becomes an 
appearance in any judgment we make concerning it. Reality being con- 
ceived as the single absolute experience, immanent in finite centers of 
feeling, but never wholly included in any one finite center, it follows that 
the contents of a finite subject’s experience will point beyond themselves, 
and will come to have for knowledge a meaning, this meaning being used 
as an idea, as an adjective qualifying that which is other than its own 
being. In later treatments of metaphysical problems we find the term 
“ appearance,” or equivalent, expressions, freely used, but without any 
effort to make explicit and unmistakable the exact sense in which it is 
to be understood. The way in which phenomena or appearances have 
been treated in three great metaphysical systems—the Platonic, the 
Kantian, and the Hegelian—was then considered at some length. In all 
of them existence, in one form or another, is described to phenomena or 
appearances. The important question is whether the concrete particular 
things of the realm of existence are rightly described as phenomena or 
appearances. The former are in no sense mental constructions. The 
secondary qualities of things are not explicable as creations of the mind. 
If we keep rigorously to the significance of phenomena in which the 
subjective characteristic is the more prominent, they are not existing 
entities. Their mode of being is similar in kind to that assigned to 
universals.—A thenewum. 








